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NORMAL AND ABNORMAL CHARACTER 


The normalor even development 
and activity of each and every or: 
gan of brain and body indicate a 
normal and harmonious character 
and disposition, with no tendency 
to run to excess in any direction. 

An abnormal development and 
excessive activity of any brain or- 
gan means not only gan abnormal- 
ity of that faculty, but also the 
abnormal development or activity 
of such organs of the body as are 
in rapport with that brain organ. 

There is no dad organs in the 
humen organism, it is only the ab- 


normal or excessive activity of cer- 
tain organs that work evil and 
cause sin, disease and death. 

Abnormal Alimentiveness, for 
instance, leads to gluttony, exces- 
sive Acquisitiveness to greed and 
unbridled Amativeness to licen- 
tiousness, and if large licentious- 
ness be added to small Conscien- 
tiousness, a wicked man is the re- 
sult, as portrait No. 1 shows. 


The original lives almost entirely 


in the base of his brain and is the 
He is 
a buman sponge, abscrbing all the 
material wealth within his reach, 
and in order to satisfy his greed 
for gain he will cheat and lie and 
misrepresent the goods he has for 
sale, but he is possessed with intel- 
lect enough to keep out of the 
clutches ef the law, for he is a cau- 
tious man. 

See how Cautiousness has turned 
down the tip of his nose, how Se- 
cretiveness has closed his mouth 
and lent a cunning look to the 
eyes by drawing down theextrem- 
ities of the upper eye lids, while 
greedy Acquisitiveness has given 
a hard expression to the whole 
face, and over-active Alimentive- 
ness made him into a veritable 
glutton. Such characters can be 
seen on the race course, in gam- 
bling hells and pawnshops. They 
are dangerous even in society and 
their shadows cast a gloom wher- 
ever they fall. 


embediment of selfishness. 


Portrait No. 2 represents a very 
unfortunate abnormal condition. 

It will be seen that the base 
brain is weak and top heavy. The 
man is weak in body and impracti- 
cal in his life—ful! of wild theo- 
ries and schemes because of the 
abnormal development of Causal- 
ity, Ideality and Constructiveness, 
while his Perceptive intellect is 
small. 

He is full of new plans, but 
none of them materialize. His 
perceptive faculties being weak, 
he does not see the true relation 
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of things, he is too imaginative. 
He 1s weak in all the faculties 
where No.1 is strong. He neg- 
lects his meals, is irregular in his 
habits, has no realizing sense of 
the value of money, yet thinks 
himself a great financier and has 
impracticable reformatory ideas, 
but really needs to be reformed 
and improved himself. 

He is a greatly disappointed’ 
man. His ‘melancholy nose” and 
“down-at-the-mouth” expression. 
tells the story of “castles in the 
air” that have fallen and theories 
that are wild and impractical. 

Men with the organisation of 
No. 2 are no more competent to 


advise others in practical matters 
belonging to finance than No. 1 is 
to preach temperance, charity or 
spiritual grace. ' 

If you have dealings with such 
a man as No.1, you will always 
get the worst of a bargain, and if 
you take the advice of No. 2 you 
will surely be misled. 
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EUROPEAN TRIP. 


No. V. 


HUDDERSFIELD —A MODEL TOWN. OLD MARKET PLACE, 


It was on a beautiful summer’s 
day in August that we visited 
Huddersfield, one of the neatest 
and cleanest manufacturing towns 
in the North of England, with a 
population estimated at 120,000. 
Its chief industry is the manufac- 
ture of high-grade woolen cloth. 

The town owns and operates its 
water works, gas works and an 
extensive street railroad system, 
the profits of which go where they 
rightfully belong, into the public 
treasury, instead of into the pock- 
ets of private owners, with the 
happy result of easing if not en- 
tirely freeing the public from 
taxes. 

Having succeeded in reducing 
the rates in street lighting, water 
supply and street railway fares, 
the city fathers are moving still 
further in economic reform by 
building and controlling for the 
people public abbatoirs, owning 
and regulating large model lodg- 
ing houses and grappling with 
and successfully solving all the 
local sanitary difficulties. 

Reformers in other English 
towns are looking to Huddersfield 
as an example of what collective 
ownership can do in city govern- 
ment. 


Glasgow is another example of 
what local self governing bodies 


can do for the people. There 
passengers ride on the street cars 
many miles for one or two cents 
with a large profit to the city, 
which goes to pay the taxes and 
lighten the burdens of the people. 
They manufacture gas at about 60 
cents per 1,000 feet and make a 
profit for the citizens. In San 
Francisco the gas works are owned 
by private companies, who charge 
$1.75 per 1,000 feet and grow rich 
at the expense of the consumer. 


THE CURSE OF LANDLORDISM. 


The whole of the land in Great 
Britain is owned by 658 families. 
It was not bought in the open mar- 
ket, but stolen from the people 
during the Norman Conquest. 
The English monarch made land 
grants to the barons, in return for 
which the barons agreed to fur- 
nish men for the protection of the 
king and crown. The present 
lords, descendants of those “knights 
of the shire,” do not hold as great 
power over the lives and actions 
of the citizens of their shire as 
were held by their ancestors, but 
they hold the land in perpetuity, 
kuowing, as Adam Smith puts it in 
his “Wealth of Nations,” that “the 
soilis the source of all wealth.” 

An illustration of this is seen in 
Batley, a town near by, with its 


compact population of 30,000 and 
its narrow, cramped thorough- 
fares, with houses built closely 
face to face, where an American 
feels he can hardly breathe for 
want ofroom. The land, or near- 
ly the whole of it, on which Bat- 
ley is built is owned by Lord Wil- 
ton, who never in his life set foot 
inthe town, nor has he moved a 
finger towards helping the people, 
but he draws a rent roll of $70,000 
annually for ground rent alone 
and obtains a royalty on every 
load of coal brought tothe surface 
of the mines, besides claiming all 
the minerals under the sod, and 
when the people have, by their 
industry, increased the value of 
the land, the lord raises the 
ground rent beyond all endurance, 
thus crippling industry and rob- 
bing the people of the fruits of 
their toil. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION. 


The late Samuel Senior, Esqr., 


-a wealthy manufacturer, built a 


mansion on this lord’s ground 
costing £15,000. The ground rent 
is £62 per year. The Senior fam- 
ily is dead. The house has been 
“to let” or ‘‘for sale” several years, 
but nobody will hire or buy it be- 
cause of the exorbitant rent 
charged for the ground. The ex- 
ecutors of the estata have offered 
tosell it for £500, one-thirtieth of 
its cost, if some one will buy it and 
pay the lord his ground rent, or 
they will give the buildings to any 
public institution without charge 
on the same terms, providing the 
receiver will continue to pay the 
ground rent during the lease, 
which is, we believe, fifty years. 

. This is only one instance of the 
evils resulting from private and 
sole ownership of the Jand, which 
never gets into the open market. 
No country can thrive as it should 
with such an incubus. No won- 
derthe people are poor and the 
centers of population are so con- 
gested, or that the streets are so 
narrow and tenements and houses 
so close together and overcrowded 


where land is held so tightly in 
the grasp of landlordism. 

The surprising part of this se- 
rio-comedy is that some of the 
very men who are oppressed look 
askance at reformers who speak 


of these evils; however, Britishers | 


are getting very much enlight- 
ened and the great army of land 
reformers is strengthening rapidly. 


THEE AND ME, JOHN. 


Huddersfield is owned by Sir 
John Ramsden; that is to say he 
owns the ground upon which 
Huddersfield is built, except a 
small gore near the parish church, 
which belongs to a Quaker. 

It is related that one day Sir 
John went to the Quaker and of- 
fered to purchase this small strip 
of land, so that he could say all of 
Huddersfield was his own, but the 
Quaker would not sell below an 
exorbitant price. 

At last Sir John Ramsden of- 
fered to cover the gore lot with 
gold sovereigns flat on their face 
in purchase of the Quaker lot, but 
the owner remained obdurate. 
Finally, with a bright idea, the 
Quaker replied: 

“PI tell thee what I will do, 
John; if thee will lay the sover- 
eigns up edgeway the land is 
thine!” 

Sir John positively declined to 
put the gold sovereigns up edge- 
way, upon which the Quaker 
said: 

“Then, John, Huddersfield be- 
longs to thee and me.” 

And so it does to this day. 


A TRIP INTO THE COUNTRY. 


By courtesy of our cousin, Mr. 
John Beever, probably the largest 
hearth rug manufacturer in Eng- 
land, we had the pleasure of car- 
riage drives into the country, one 
drive being through Holme Val- 
ley to Holmfirth, our birthplace. 
A terrible disaster befel this town 
on the night of February 5th, 
1852, through the bursting of 
“Bilberry Reservoir.” 

It had rained for weeks until 
that memorable night, when the 
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storn reached its height and the 
mad waters rushed down the val- 
ley, carrying death and desolation 
in their track; it was a veritable 
“Johnstown flood.” Traces of the 
disaster remain unto this day in 
the form of tall mill chimneys and 
walls of factories, not yet rebuilt. 
It was terrible to bear the cries, the 
agonizing cries of those in distress 
that fearful night, or the tramp of 
feet rushing to help loved ones 
caught in the mad waters. The 
morning revealed a terrible scene 
of desolation and death, and al- 
though but a child at the time, the 
awful picture of that tragic scene 
is still vivid in our memory. 

From Holmfirth we drove over 
the backbone of England, Stand- 
edge, on to the Appenine Hills, 
where three counties meet, and 
there traced the great river Mersey 
to its source. Here at the extreme 
cud of a valley the waters come 
in drops and driblets. In a mile 
or soit isa little stream; further 
down it is joined by other little 
streams, and 70 miles below, at 
Liverpool, it bears on its bosom 
ships loaded with freight and bur- 
dened with human souls from all 
parts of the world. 

At Stanhope Arms, Dunford 
Bridge, our coachman drew his 
carriage to the inn for rest and re- 
freshments and there we dined 
sumptuously. 

In the dining room we found 
printed on a neat card, framed and 
hung on the wall, the following 
interesting puzzle, which should 
interest our readers: 


THE LANDLORD’S INVITATION. 


“Here’s to Pa; NDS. Pen Das 
Oc. I. A. LHouri. N. H. A. R? 

“M. les Smirt Ha N. D. F. Unle 
T. fr, L ends; H. 1. P. R. Eign: 
Beju Stand Kin Dan Devil’s Peak. 
O. F. NO. N.E. 

The puzzle has its moral; who 


can solve it? 
ALLEN HADDOCK. 


Phrenology is the science of the 
mind; the only true mental sci- 
ence there is. 


3 
THINGS THAT NEVER DIE. 


The pure. the bright, the beau- 
tiful, 
That stirred our heartsin youth, 
The impulse to wordless prayer, 
The dreams of love and truth; 
The longings after something lost, 
The spirits yearning cry, 
The striving after better hopes— 
These things can never die. 


A timid hand stretched forth toaid 
A brother in his need; 

A kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves a friend indeed; | 

The plea for mercy softly breathed 
When justice threatens bigh; 

The sorrow of acontrite heart— 
These things shall never die. 


The memory of a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss, 

And all the trifles sweet and frail, 
That make up love’s first bliss; 

If with a firm, unchanging faith, 
And holy trust and high, 

Those hands have clasped, those 

lips have met, 

These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word, 
That wounded as it fell; 
The’chilling want of sympathy 
Who feel but never tell; 
The hard repulse that chills the 
heart, 
Whose hopes were bounding 
high, ` 
In an unfolding record kept— 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do: 
Lose not a chance to waken love, 
Be firm, and just, and true; 
So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee, 
These things shall never die. 
— Charles Dickeus. 


Evening Classes. 


Our next evening class will com- 
mence Thursday evening, January 
1oth, at 8:15 p. m. sharp. 

Terms for the season, only $5 in 
advance. Intending members 
will please send in their name 
and address or call at Human Na- 
TURE Office before meeting. 


‘Pocket San Francisco’ is a guide 
and map of the city and contains 
some very useful information for 


both resident and stranger. 5.cts 
mailed from this office. 
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QRVTVVTVVTVVSVTVSVVVTTVOVS 
THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED 


About the Stove and Cooking 
Utensils. 


BY MRS. W. T. GREENUP. 
Examiner to the South Kensington 
School of Cookery, England. 


1. A dirty stove spoils a clean 
kitchen and makes dinner late. 

2. Clean out the flues well sev- 
eral times a week, orthey will be- 
come clogged so as to prevent the 
oven and boiler from heating. 

3. A little hot water with soda 
should be used to wash out the 
oven and take the grease off the 
steve occasionally. 

4. When boiling greens or on- 
ions, open the top of a closed stove 
alittle way to allow the smell to 
escape up the chimney instead of 
through the house. 

5. Clean the saucepans all over, 
inside and outside, lids, handles 
and rims. 

6. It takes much louger to boil 
dnything in an ill-cleaned sauce- 
pan because the heat cannot get 
to it so soon. 

7. Wash the dripping-pans well 
in hot water and soda, wipe them 
very dry and keep them in a dry 
place. 

8. The paste-board and rolling- 
pin should be scrubbed with a 
very clean brush and hot water, 
in which there is a little soda but 
no soap. They must be well dried 
and kept in a very dry, elean 
place. 

g. All things used in cooking 
should be kept very bright and 
dry. 

10. Keep a separate knife for 
peeling onions. 

11. A separate saucepan should 
also be kept for boiling onions, 
and it should be exposed to the 
fresh air for some time after using 
and cleaning. 

12. No saucepans should be put 
away with the lids on; but each 


should be left so that the air can 
get all over it, - 
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THE NECESSITY FOR FOOD. 


BY DR. T. R. ALLINSON. 


Man can live without taking 
food or drink for about flve days, 
but if water be allowed he can 
live up to ten days or even more. 
He can do this because he has 
stored up in his system a reserve 
of nutriment which is consumed 
when no food is eaten. 

We see examples of this in sick- 
ness; before a person is taken ill 
he may be stout and well-propor- 
tioned, but after an illness he is 
thin and emaciated. In most cases 
of disease wasting occurs because 
the stomach cannot digest or ab- 
sorb the food taken, and so life is 
kept going by the system using 
the reservenutriment. When the 
disease has run its course, the body 
stores up more reserve food and 
so retains its plumpness and fat. 
Man may be said to be merely a 
machine, kept going by the food 
it takes; if he eats ton little he can- 
not work at full speed, while if he 
eats too much he clogs up his ma- 
chinery and so comes to grief. 
Every thought, word or action 
means a using of force, i. e., of 
food. 

To many it may seem strange, 
but it is nevertheless true, that 
our greatest thoughts, our passions, 
our everything, are merely the re- 
sult of the food we eat. The brain 
is a structure that changes food 
into thought, or to put it more 
plainly, by means of the brain a 
piece of brown bread may be 
changed into a poem that lasts as 
long as man does. Hence the ne- 
cessity for food and it being proper 
in quality and quantity. A sim- 
pler illustration of why we need 
food is seen in the case of a man 
who gets up in the morning, eats 
his breakfast and lies on the 
couch until dinner time, then he 
eats his dinner and lies down 
again until tea time, has his tea 
and rests again until he goes to 
bed. Next morning he is ready 
for his breakfast, and so this may 
go on from day today, and yet the 


person be always ready for his 
meals. If you had to ask him 
what he had done, he would re- 
ply that he had done nothing, yet 
we know he was ready for his 
meals and ate them with relish. 


_ The reason why he was ready for 


food and needed it was because 
he really had done a lot of work 
while lying ou the couch, although 
he was unconscious of it himself. 
Thus his heart beat at the rate of 
about 72 times a minute, and in 24 
hours used up enough force to 
raise 200 tons one foot high. Then 
he was breathing about 16 times 
a minute; he was digesting his 
food; tissues required repairing; 
saliva, tears, urine, etc., were be- 
ing constantly secreted; all of 
these required food to keep his or- 
gans in full activity. 

Another great cause of food 
being constantly required was the 
fact that his body was always 
kept at one heat. The tempera- 
ture of the human body is 99% 
Faht.; no matter how cold the 
weather our bodies are always the 
same. To keep this heat up a 
large amount of carbonaceous 
food is necessary, for we are con- 
stantly losing heat by radiation 
from our bodies; every breath we 
exhale carries off a lot of heat, 
while our excretionscarry off heat 
as well, Food which is eaten 
cold must be raised to the temper- 
ature of the body, and so extracts 
heat from it. If the body could 
be cooled down to go Faht. we 
could not live. 

Then, again, every thought we 
think, everything we hear, see, 
touch or smell, causes a usage of 
force to allow us to be conscious 
of these things. 

Thus I come to my original as- 
sertion that man is simply a ma- 
chine which consumes food and 
gives out work in consequence. 
On the structure of the machine 
will depend the work done. One 
man may eat a slice of brown 
bread, and the result may be a 
poem; another man may procure 
a picture/from, it; another a great 


mechanical invention; while a man 
who has large muscles will ex- 
hibit a grand athletic feat in con- 
sequence of his piece of bread. 
We may then take food tobe the 
basis of allour actions, and on the 
structure of the man will depend 
into what it is turned. From a 
piece of steel many things can be 
made, such as a compass, a tuning 
fork'or a gun;’ but it is still steel, 
the; particular form or shape de- 
pending upon the mechanic who 
uses it. 

So in a great measure are we 
dependent on our food. 


LONGEVITY. 


The Mental Elements That Are 
Favorable to Longevity. 


BY ALBERT TURNER. 


Our friend Albert Turner of 
New York has favored us with a 
paper he read at the monthly 
meeting of The Hundred Year 
Club recently held at the Hotel 
Majestic. 

It is a rather long paper, but 
we publish it in its entirety for 
it is worth reading: 


In considering the elements 
that make for longevity it is usual 
to recognize merely the phys- 
ical, the build, as indicating breath- 
ing and digestive power, capacity 
for endurance, etc., the amount of 
sickness that has been, the pres- 
ent aspects of health, the favora- 
ble or unfavorable surroundings, 
as occupation, habits of life, etc., 
the condition of the heart, lungs, 
liver, kidneys and digestive func- 
tions, with the inherited tenden- 
cies as to diseased conditions, lon- 
gevity, taints of insanity, etc. . 

The work of medical examiners 
for life insurance companies (that 
are so greatly interested in the 
probable length of life of the ap- 
plicants for policies) are in this 
line, we might say, exclusively, 
and of course all this has a most 
important bearing on the subject 
and cannot be ignored. 
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But is this all? Is it enough? 
What about the frail people with- 
out physical stamina—small and 
almost puny in build, lacking the 
physical conditions considered es- 
sential, unable to passsuc-essfully 
the medical examinations for life 
insurance, suffering from many 
ills; in fact always ailing and liv- 
ing, as it were, lives of convales- 
cence, and still holding out be- 
yond the average of human life, 
often reaching a ripe old age, out- 
living nearly all their strong rela- 
tives and associates born at about 
the same time? We can all re- 
call these historical cases as well 
as those among our own acquain- 
tance and kin. 

Astonishment is often expressed 
at the outcome. Even acute dis- 
eases do not result fatally, acci- 
dents do not kill. On the other 
hand, we hardly need to call at- 
tention to the short lives of many 
who promise well for longevity, 
who are robust, with good breath- 
ing power, good circulation and 
digestion; who are rarely sick, 
who are the pictures ot health. 
But when the unexpected hap- 
pens, a little undue exposure, 
caught by an epidemic, accident 
or overwork, they succumb, and 
life goes out like a candle in the 
breeze, even in early manhood 
or womanood. l 

Now, considering the facts of 
the case, may we not look for dif- 
ferences not found in the physi- 
cal conditions? And where shall 
we look for them except in the 
mental makeup? By this is not 
meant simply great intellectual 
power, for it is easy to observe 
that many bright minds succumb 
all too early to the call that every 
one must hear at some time; and 
still we believe that the man who 
is intellectually well equipped, 
possessing a well balanced mind, 
with quick perception and good 
judgment, stands a better chance 
in the race for longevity, other 
things being equal, than the dull- 
ard, who is slow to know. 

And this is reasonable, for in- 
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telligence is called for and appli- 
cable to the probiems of life, af- 
fecting health and longevity, as it 
is to other affairs. 

There is a condition known as 
temperamental that must be taken 
into account. Without at the 
present time going into a discus- 
sion of this, it may be said that 
there should be a well balanced 
endowment in this respect, not too 
much of the nervous, which tends 
to wear out too quickly; nor too 
much of the phlegmatic, iuviting 
many forms of disease. 

There should be an equilibrium 
producing an eyen tenor of life, 
in which the thermometer will 
run neither high nor low, but tend 
to a physical, mental and moral 
balance. 

To be somewhat specific con- 
cerning the subject, the man who 
would live long should be consci- 
entious, desiring to do that which 
his judgment tells him is right, so 
leading him to observe the laws 
of health and avoid the excesses 
in many ways that others may be 
led into it from a lack of this ele- 
ment of character. 

Without this, intelligence and 
knowledge will not avail much in 
this direction, for it matters not 
what a mau may know of the laws 
of life and health, but what he is 
impelled to do in the observing of 
them; and still no man should be 
a slave of his conscience, living in 
a constant state of remorse for fear 
a wrong may have been done to 
himself or another; a fear that he 
may have committed the unpar- 
donable sin. This is one of the 
frequent, but perhaps unrecog- 
nized, causes of that arch enemy 


to health and longevity, “worry.” 


And please note that conscicn- 
tiousness never makes us right in 
our actions or opinions; we must 
know the right or we can neve! 
do it. 

Another element affecting the 
langth of life is that of Caution, 
and this in its excessive manifest- 
ation is another steppiug stone to 
worry, but its normal action,scents 
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dangers, recognizes the possibili-. 


ties as well as probabilities; keeps 
usin out of the wet. avoids dan- 
gerous places, crowds with riots in 
them, and fears the violation of the 
laws of health on account of the 
results, and so avoids excesses of 
many kinds, and makes a little 
knowledge of much account, learn- 
ing by experience. 

But, as already suggested, in 
excess it leads to undue anxiety 
for the avoidance of undue results 
and so tends to a state of nervous- 
ness that is not conducive to a 
norma] state of health. All who 
are so endowed should cultivate 
hope—hope, the anchor of the 
soul, leading us to look on the 
bright side of allthings, expecting 
only the best; never giving up; 
feeling while there is life there is 
a chance. 

The man who lies down and 
says, “It is no use; I don’t believe 
Ishall ever get up,” will be like- 
ly to stay there. Physicians often 
consider a casc as hopeless simply 
because the patient has lost hope, 


recognizing fully that there is no 
organic trouble that need lead to 
a fatal result, but simply the de- 
spondency of the patient is all 
that is to be contended with. And 
here is where the power of sug- 
gestion should be taken advan- 
tage of. 

Barrie in “The Window in 
Thrums,” recognizes this when he 
makes Jess object to the doctor 
being called, as she did not want 
to hear his verdict, as many of us 
may have done in our own expe- 
rience. 

Once have the patient accept 
the suggestion or thought that all 
would be well in the end, that a 
turn in the case would come soon, 
and oftentimes half the battle is 
fought and there isindeed victory 
over death. 

Few things break the health 
and shorten life like a broken 
spirit. 

Firmness that asserts itself, that 
makes the man of stability of char- 
acter, that holds fast and is the 
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strong factor in what we call will 
power, also keeps us from letting 
go when discouragements come, 
and will . often hold its possessor 
together when otherwise he might 
go to pieces and be a wreck in 
the river of life. 

Force in character gives pluck, 
determination, resistance, and the 
spirit of combativeness. which will 
fight for rights and will fight 
against disease and death with all 
available weapcns. 

A man with a proper estimate 
of hisown worth and importance, 
be it ever sohumble, will be much 
more likely to remain there than 
the man who thinks of himself as 
no account. 

Ambition which places a goal 
before one to attain to will hold 
the man to a purposeto live, when 
without it he might falter and fall 
out, while the pride which makes 
a man ashamed to be sick and to 
die may prove a key to longevity. 
Perhaps above all of these is that 
etement of which our friends the 
Christian Scientists are made up— 
faith; an abiding faith in that in 
which we believe; the power 
which gives us faith in overruling 
providence; faith in prayer; faith 
in the arm which is to save; faith 
in the doctor when sick; faith in 
the medicine which is tocure; faith 
in the nurse; faith in friends, en- 
abling one to lay hold of the ben- 
efits which come from or with sug- 
gestion as a curative agency. 

I firmly believe that this faith 
without medicine or even with 
the wrong medicine, will often do 
more than the best of treatment 
without it. You doctors know of 
its importance. One of the first 
things you want is (after you have 
a patient) the confidence of the 
patient, a belief in you and your 
methods. Without it you expect 
to do but little. A physician who 
cannot win this should withdraw 
from the case and make way for 
one who can. 

A mirthful, rollicking spirit that 
seeks to avoid the solemnities of 
life, always ready for a hearty 


laugh, saying, “Well, it is no 
laughing matter, and no matter if 
you laugh,” and so laughs will 
keep away much that shortens 
life. I believe there is authority 
that some will not question for 
saying “that a merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.” A rousing 
good hearty laugh will stir up and 
stimulate the nervous system most 
helpfully, promoting digestion, 
respiration and all of the vital 
functions. 

The man who will laugh heart- 
ily every day will add to his length 
of days. Far better a smile than 
asigh, which is said to bea nail in 
ourcoffin. 

A number of years ago a physi- 
cian whom I knew in Western 
New York—Dr. Burdick—was 
known as the “laughing doctor,” 
because of his merry, laughing, 
sparkling manner and counte- 
nance, and he gave to his patients 
that of which he had and was very 
successful, giving but little medi- 
cine, and in many cases none at 
all, simply driving away the blues 
and the discase brought with 
them, or that brought them at the 
same time. 

It isrecorded of patients that the 
visit of a genial friend who has 
brought sunshine and astory with 
a laugh init has turned the tide 
toward recovery. 

As important as all these ele- 
ments are, there is another which 
in its influence is affecting lon- 
gevity more far-reaching than all 
else combined. I refer now to 
that innate faculty that gives love 
of life. 

This is that which gives what 
may be called natural longevity, 
because it is inherent and not pro- 
duced by environment. The re- 
sult of its manifestation is a 
toughness of constitution and 
great tenacity of life and an invol- 
untary resistance of disease and 
premature death by force of will 
and astrong mental effort to over- 
come all that has a tendency to 
shorten life. 

It spurs theyconscience into ac- 
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tivity, and stimulates the will 
power to assert itself for the pro- 
motion of this end. It never 
yields to sickness or disease as 
long as the breath of life remains. 
Of course this is found in all ani- 
mal life and even manifests itself 
in the vegetable kingdom, as is 
shown in the effort made by the 
plant when its environment is 
changed, and it is in danger of 
perishing, new rootlets and ten- 
drils are put forth that new con- 
ditions for life may be created. 
But it is not alike in all, as some 
plants will not bear removal, 
while others are affected but little 
by it, and this want of uniformity 
is shown in the animal creation, 
as in the cat with its proverbial 
nine lives; the turtle being very 
hard to kill, while the rabbit, 
sheep and some other animals 
seem to have no resistance what- 
ever and a slight blow, even 
fright, isenough to render life ex- 
tinct. 


PROF. HADDOCK’S LECTURE IN 
BATLEY, ENGLAND 


On “Folks I Have Met.” 

Batley Temperance Hall was 
well filled last night to hear a lec- 
ture by Professor Allen Haddock 
on ‘People I Have Met.” Alder- 
man J. Blackburn, J. P., presided, 
and was supported by the Profes- 
sor and Alderman J. Auty. 

The chairman said he was sure 
he could say he was glad to be 
there to preside over that meeting, 
and he believed he would be 
speaking the minds of his hearers 
when he said that every one was 
glad to see their friend Mr. Had- 
dock. (Applause.) 

He (the speaker) had known 
him for a long time, and he could 
say that when he went out of Bat- 
ley he left no enemies behind. 
Nobody ever saw him other than 
in a nice temper. (Hear, hear.) 
He (the speaker) could claim to 
have met Mr. Haddock in many a 
debate, it formed a part of their 


schooling (hear, hear), and he had . 
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always felt thankful that he had 
met such as Mr. Haddock. 
Their friend*had been along way 
from Batley, but he had been very 
near to those who had written to 
him and had read his articles on 
“Down by the Golden Gate (hear, 
hear.) They were all glad to see 
him in good health, and he asked 
the audience to give their friend 
as warm a reception as possible. 
(Applause.) 

Professor Haddock, 
heartily received, prefaced his lec- 
lecture by giving a brief history 
of his career since he left the ‘Old 
World,’ and then proceeded to de- 
scribe the heads of some of the 
men and women whom he had niet 
and of those he also had xof met, 
but from their counterfeit present- 
ments as painted, he said, by an 
artist who was formerly a printer, 
but whom he advised to become 
an artist, which be had become 
and met with great success. De- 
scribing the head of Mr. Gladstone, 
he said, he had many faults. His 
foreign policy was weak. That 
was because he had such a high 
moral character himself that he 
did not suspect people would be 
so false to their promises as they 
had been. 

General Roberts, he said, was 
described as “Fighting Bobs,” but 
that was not exactly a true appel- 
Jation. He was a planner and a 
general and a soldier every inch 
of him, but he was not a fighter 
compared with General Buller. 
The time would come when the 
latter would have better credit 
and more fame than he has today. 
He did not like Cecil Rhodes. 
He wastoo selfish and too cunning. 
His selfish propensities prepon- 
derated over the moral, and his 
character was notcomparable with 
that of a Tennyson or a Gladstone. 
Kruger’s head, he said, showed 
that he was selfish, shrewd and 
cunning to a degree. A man with 
a head like his was always selfish, 
and they could not grumble if he 
had taken some gold with him. 
Mr. Haddock expressed the opin- 
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ion that if preachers knew human 
nature as well as phrenologists 
did they would not cast pearls be- 
fore swine and they would know 
how to preach better. 

Mr. Haddock then gave deline- 
ations of the character of three 
gentlemen present in the room, 
Messrs. Crowther, Haigh and W. 
Barraclough. The latter was de- 
scribed as a man of mental ability 
above the average. He was also 
a man of great determination, and 


-had great ambitions and a desire 


to get inta public life. His faith 
was not strong, and what he pos- 
sessed had first to pass the crucible 
test of reason, which was strongly 
developed. He was a speculator 
but not a gambler, and was a man 
who would never turn his back on 
a friend. He was aman of high 
moral character (applause.) 

Mr. P. D. McGowan said the de- 
lineation of Mr. Barraclough’s 
character was remarkably true. 
They all knew he had a desire for 
public life and had stood on sev- 
eral occasions, and unfortunately 
many of them thought had been 
left standing. But he had served 
in public life, and had, he believed, 
been useful, He had always 
found him as true as steel through 
evil and good report (hear, bear.) 

Alderman J. Auty proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Blackburn, 
the Mayor-elect of Batley (ap-° 
plause) for the admirable manner 
in which tie had filled his duties 
that evening. Mr. Auty also re- 
marked that the delineation of the 
character of Mr. Haigh, who was 
one of his employees, was a cor- 
rect one. 

Councilor Yates (Dewsbury) 
seconded, and expressed his pleas- 
ure at the address giveu by Mr. 
Haddock. He had been acquaint- 
ed with him for many years, and 
it was his pleasure and privilege 
to introduce him to the local pa- 
pers. He considered his delinea- 
tion of Mr. Barraclough most ad- 
mirable. He cordially. congratu- 
lated Batley,-on|},the «gentleman 
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they were going to have as Chief 
Magistrate. He was a gentleman 
of great rectitude of character and 
a broad-minded and sagacious 
nan, who would be an honor to 
the Chief Magistracy of Batley, 
and also an excellent chairman of 
the Town Council. He wished 
him every success during his year 
of ofice, and hoped the relations 
which existed between the two 


towns would be, if possible, more , 


cordial than they were at present. 
He was sure Mr. Blackburn would 
endeavor to make it so (applause.) 
The motion was carried amid ap- 
plause. 

The chairman briefly returned 
thanks, and moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Haddock for his ad- 
dress. This was seconded, and 
Mr. Haddock was accorded quite 
an ovation. His brief reply con- 
cluded the meeting.— Batley News. 


Our Course of Lessons 


We give private lessons in Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy daily at 
the office. 

Students received at any time. 

Our method of teaching is sim- 
ple. Wedo not confound students 
with technical phrases, but teach 
them how to read heads and faces 
as easy as reading a placard on the 
wall, 

Iach lesson takes one hour. 


Some pupils take two lessons per 


day; others one; others still, only 
one per week. Students make 
their own time: 


Short Course, 8 lessons - - - {10.00 
General Course, 22 lessons - - 25.00 
Professional Course, 50 lessons - 50.00 


The Professional Course earns a 
I): ploma. 


Hunan Nature Mail Course of Phren- 
ological Lessons, 


Our twenty-seven type-written lessons 
(if thoroughly mastered) will enable any 
intelligent person to accurately read 
human character. 

They are the result of a life study of 
phrenclogical science, and its essence in 
a nutshell. This course was formerly 
sold for $25, but the price bas been re- 
duced to $5, if taken in one package. 
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Human Nature. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Phrenology, Physiognomy, Health, Medi- 
cal and Social Reform. 


Entered at the Post-office at San Francisco as 
second class Matter, September 29, 1890. 


50 Cents per Year in Advance. 
Single Copy 5 Cents. 
Back Numbers, 10 Cents per Copy. 


ALLEN HADDOCK, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
1020 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
C. P. HOLT, Enpitor or REVIEWS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., DEC., 1900. 


When this paragraph is marked 
with a blue cross it means your 
subscription has expired. 

Please renew. 


Professor Haddock is the author 
of and accepts responsibility for 
all unsigned articles and para- 
graphs. The moral responsibility 
for signed articles devolves upon 
the writer whose name is attached. 

se” MONEY ORDERS “a 

We hope our friends will re- 
member that all money orders, 
American or International, must 
be drawn on the Post Office at San 
Francisco, Cal., or through an Ex- 
press Company, and made payable 
to Allen Haddock at 1020 Market 
Street. Bank checks not accepted 
2s 6d in British stamps received as 
one year’s subscription. 


We now offer 


HUMAN NATURE 


and any of the following month- 
lies for one year at the following 
clubbing prices: 


Phrenological Journal and HUMAN 


NATURE > - - + - - - $1.25 
Health and HUMAN NATURE - 1.25 
Chicago Vegetarian and HUMAN 

NATURE - - - - - - - $1.25 
Health Culture, Monthly and Hvu-- 


MAN NATURE - + - - > £115 


To Ciry SuBSCRIBERS.—Please 
call at Human NATURE office to 
renew your subscriptions, as col- 
lecting is very unprofitable. 


“ All Aboard.” 


Subscribe for “Human Nature” 
for 1901, and learn of our visit to 
England and her people, their 
industries, progress, riches and 
poverty; the ancient castles, an- 
tiquities and modern methods; 
London, Paris and the Paris exhi- 
bition. The strange sights we 
witnessed. AH will be'thrown on 
the pages of “Human Nature” 
month by month in such a vivid 
manner that you will imagine you 
are there yourself. You can 
journey with us all next year for 
5o cents. 

This is only one feature for 
“Human Nature” for igor. The 
science of Phrenology will be 
presented in new and interesting 
ways. Progressive means of heal- 
ing the sick without poisonous 
drugs; radical thoughts upon the 
vital topics of the day; outspoken 
words upon every subject pertain- 
ing to human welfare; poetry and 
higit-class literature by the best 
writers. This is in store for read- 
ersof “Human Nature” for rgor, 


Time’s Ghanges. 


Going back to Old England af- 
ter an absence of nearly sixteen 
years was like awakening from a 
long Rip Van Winkle sleep. 

Some of our old-time friends had 
grown wrinkled and gray, their 
children had grown into men and 
women and become the progenitors 
of a new generation. Others had 
gone to lands far distant, and oth- 
ers still had crossed the silent river 
and joined the immortals. It was 
pleasant to meet with those who 
with patient industry, through a 
proper application of talents and 
high ambition had acquired fame 
and fortune. The present Mayor 
aud an ex-Mayor of Batley are 
both old-time friends of ours, while 
other acquaintances in “days of 
auld lang syne” had passed 
through the saloon door to the city 
ot destruction. 

What will happen during the 


next Sixteen years? 


` THE LITERARY GROTTO. 
REVIEWS, BY c. P. HOLT. 


“A Child of Light.” By N. N. 

Riddell. 

This is a book on Heredity, and 
Pre-natal culture. It is an exhaus- 
tive treatise on beginning with 
the great-grandfather and great- 
grandmother to gather material for 
a well-made baby. Dr. O. W. 
Holmes suggested such a method 
long ago, and Prof. Riddell has 
emphasised the thought by giving 
the world 344 pages of testimony 
from scores of authors on physiol- 
ogy, psychology and embryology, 
to prove that if the same means 
were used, and the same pains 
taken to improve the human race 
that is expended in obtaining 
speedy race horses, bountiful milch 
cows and fat swine, there would 
soon be such an improvement in 
men and women, that everybody 
would be good, wise and hand- 
some. 

It took the author fifteen years 
of traveland research to gather 
facts for this excellent psycholog- 
ical work, and now that it is pub- 
lished, it should be read by every 
man and woman in America, and 
its pure and valuable teachings 
practiced. Its style is Jclear, un- 
technical, and as entertaining as it 
is instructive. The book is a model 
of the printer’s art and the bind- 
er’s handiwork, thus rendering it 
an ornament for the library or 
center-table. Price $2. For sale 
at “Human Nature” office. 


“The Theory and Practice of Hu- 
man Magnetism.” Translated 
from the French of M. Durville. 
This is the best and most con- 

cise treatise upon Human Magne- 

tism that I have ever read, It gets 
down to bottom principles and 

facts. It is cqgndensed into 111 

pages, and illustrated. There are 

new ideas in the book, well forti- 
fied with proof. It gives instruc- 
tion how magnetism should be ap- 
plied in disease. It is worth more 
than the price, $1. For sale at 

“Hyman Nature” office. 

“Tolstoi; A Man of Peace.” By 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D.: also 
“The New Spirit.” By Have- 
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lock Ellis. Alice Stockham & 
Co., Chicago. 

This is a book of 140 pages. Its 
theme is Tolstoi, the Russian no- 
bleman, writer and philanthropist. 
The incidents related in the book 
are intensely interesting and pleas- 
antly told. 

Dr. Stockham visited Russiaand 
was a guest at Count Tolstoi’s 
house. The picture she draws of 
that genial household and of Rus- 
sian peasant life is graphic indeed. 
Those in America who have known 
Tolstoi only through his “Kreutz- 
er Sonata’ can form but a crude 
idea of the greatness of the man. 
He is a reformer upon nearly every 
line of human progress. He isa 
pronounced socialist in despotic 
Russia. He is a strict vegetarian 
for ethical as well as economical 
and physiological reasons. 
herited rich estates and a title; he 
has given his substance to the 
poor, and devoted his life to their 
cause, working for them with plow 
and pen. Countess Tolstoi (his 
wife) is his constant aid and sup- 
port. His children have inherited 
and absorbed their father’s spirit 
of philanthropy, and ail work to- 
gether for the upbuilding of hu- 
manity and the peace of the world. 
Tolstoi is a man of peace, though 
in early life he was a soldier. To 
know of Tolstoi, read this readable 
book. For sale at “Human Na- 
ture” office, Price, $1. 

“The Ten Commandments,” an In- 
terpretation of the Constitution 
of the Spiritual Universe. By 
Rev. George Chainey. Stock- 
ham Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 

This is a very pretty book, 6 
inches long, 3'4 inches wide and 
half an inch thick. Itis bound in 
lovely green cloth, has a picture 
of the stone tablets of the Ten 
Commandments on the outside 
cover, and a life-like portrait of 
somebody, I suppose to be Moses, 
the “law-giver,” for frontispiece, 
and for the rest—it is as dry as 
dust. For sale at “Human Na- 
ture” office. Price, $1. 

“The Key to Magnetic Healing.” 
By Prof. J. H. Strasser, assisted 
by Dr. Emilie Strasser Webb 
Publishing Company. St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Books upon magnetism are plen- 
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tiful this year, but no more ex- 
haustive treatise upon the applica- 
tion of magnetism in curing dis- 
ease than the book in question 
has come to my table. It is prob- 
ably intended as a text book for 
students, questions upon the sub“ 
ject treated in its pages being 
placed in the back part of the 
book. A brief history of magne- 
tism as a therapeutic agent from 
B. C. to A. D. 1900 is given, all of 
which goes to show that magne- 
tism is no new fad, but an ancient 
and respectable remedy for the 
ills which afflict mortals. The au- 
thor is evidently a German, which 
must be his excuse for twisting 
the Queen’s English into odd and 
often grotesque shapes. Neverthe- 
less he has written a book of value 
to the would be magnetic healer. 
For sale at “Human Nature” of- 
fice. Price, $ 5 


“How to Wake The Solar Plexus.’ 
By Elizabeth Towne. Holyoke, 
Mass. Price 25 cents. 

It is difficult to realize that any 
sane woman could be guilty of 
writing the coarse expressions 
printed in this pamphlet of 19 
pages, such as the following: “I- 
am the Sun of God” “I discova 
ered that Jesus of Nazareth had n 
level head.” “As long as ama 
prefers to let his solar plexus flog 
around like a weathercock on . 
squally day, registering all the sil, 
ly thoughts or malicious thingy 
his neighbor may say, why jus. 
let him flop, etc., etc., to the bot 
tom of page 19, ad nauseum. 
Evolution of Immortality.” By 

Roscrucie. Eulien Publishing 

Company, Salem, Mass. 

The writer of this book is ob- 
scure, and it is difficult for the 
worldly man to understand his ex- 
act meaning. However, if the 
worldly man reads on he will find 
a moral principle here and there 
hiding beneath expressions to 
which he is unaccustomed. The 
principle thought inculcated is 
that “Love is the great equalizer, 
the universal solvent, a reservoir 
which is never full, a fire which 
devours all lesser forces, passions 
and desires. He who is capable 
of evolving love from himself need 
fear no evil, for he is involved in 
good, which is the germinating 
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principle of immortality.” There 
are thoughts too upon that much 
discussed subject reincarnation. 
etc. The book is in blue and gold. 
145 pages, and pretty. Forsale at 
“Human Nature” office. Prica, $1, 


“The Book-Lover.” Autumn Num- 
ber, 1900. Price, 25c. W, E. 
Price editor and publisher, 1203 
Market street, San Francisco. 


The charming portrait in color 
of F. Frognall Dibdiu, which is in- 


. troduced as a frontispiece in this 


number of The Book-Lover, is 

worth the price of the magazine- 

There are ninety-six subjects 

treated in tbese pages, every one 

of which isagem. There is some- 
thing about Goldsmith, and Kip- 
ling, and Hugo, and about many 
other famous writers. Intensely 
interesting is Hamlin Gartand’s 
brief biography of the brilliant 

Crane. I have no space in which 

to quote, but if one wishes to be 

entertained twenty minutes, let 
him read “The Manuscript Thief,” 
in the Autumn number of Zhe 

Book- Lover. 

“The Occult and Biological Jour- 
nal” (monthly). The Esoteric 
Publishing Company, Apple- 
gate, Calif. $1.50 per year. 
This is the Phenix that has 

arisen from the ashes of the now 

defunct Lsoteric Magazine. The 
contents for November are, “Men- 
tal Science.” “The Soul,” ‘‘Trust- 


ing Jesus’ (poem), “Useful In- 
struction,” “The Suicide” (poem), 
“Phillips Brooks,” “James G.Clark” 
(poem), “Delineation of Charac- 
ter.” 


Ship Snap-Shot. 
An amateur photographer took 
a snap-shot of the cabin passen- 
gers on the steamship Parisian 
when entering St. Lawrence river 
from Liverpool to Montreal, re- 
cently. He promised to favor us 


' with a copy for publication in this 


number, but it had not “material- 

ized” on going to press. Will our 

ship friends kindly remind him 

when they see this? We have 

something to say about the voyage, 

etc., when we receive the photo- 
raph. 
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HAPPENINGS AND COMMENTS 
g THEREON. 


BY C. P. HOLT. 
Until recently Dr. Ross was 
Professor of Eco- 
Free Speech. nomics in Stanford 
University. The 
reason he is not now a teacher in 
that university is because he had 
ciphered out that if the United 
States Government kept open 
doors and continued to let into 
America the hordes flocking 
hither from the Orient there 
would come a day when tbe white 
man would have to “step down 
and out,” and later on, provided 
the same people who now starve 
in the far East should populate 
this fair land, just so sure as ef- 
fect follows cause, there would on 
that day be as terrible a famine in 
California as famine stricken India 
ever knew. All this Prof. Ross 
told the public in a hall in San 
Francisco, and for thus explaining 
the voice of science he was com- 
pelled to resign his position as 
teacher in Stanford University. 
Why? Because the great cor- 
porations that grow richer on 
cheap labor, and whose policy it 
is to get that cheap labor from the 
Orient, demanded that Dr. Ross be 
silenced, and silenced he was. 
Then came protest from pulpit and 
press and a demand for free 
speech, but free speech is old fash- 
ioned and inimical to mouopoly. 
A scholar may discern a truth, 
but if it obstructs the red path of 
capitalism he must not speak it, 
under penalty of expulsion. Fi- 
nance is king of the world—a hy- 
dra-headed despot. 
* k k 


A negro in Colorado the other 
day outraged and 

A Human murdered a white 
Cyclone. girl. It was a ter- 
rible crime, com- 

mitted by a savage, but a more ter- 
rible crime followed. The negro 
was caught and confessed his 
crime; wherupon a whole county 


of white men (and women too) 
banded together, wrenched the 
wretched black man from the off- 
cers of the law and burned him 
alive; they did more, they watched 
with fiendish delight tbe writhing 
of their victim and jeered at him 
in his agony, and to gain souven- 
irs of the scene they clammored 
for bits of the rope that bound the 
sufferer’s limbs. 

These white savages were citi- 
zens of America, living in the 20th 
century. They avenged the ne- 
gro’s crime; who shall avenge 
theirs? Two wrongs never made 
one right. We are told the burn- 
ing of the black murderer was 
done as a warning to other ne- 
groes who might give way to their 
animal passions, but the death 
penalty failstostop murders. The 
world has been beheading, hang- 
ing, burning and otherwise visit- 
ing the death penalty upon mur- 
derers many thousands of years, 
and still murderers are as plenti- 
ful as ever they were. It is nat- 
ural for ducks to'swim; they have 
web feet. It is natural for mur- 
derers to kill; they have heavy 
base brains, weak moral brains, 
and coarse organizations. They 
are built for murder just as ducks 
are fashioned for swimming. Diet, 
too, and environment are factors 
in either virtue or crime. 

I venture to say there were no 
vegetarians in that concourse of 
lynchers who burned that hapless 
negro. Men and women who skin 
eels alive, and boil lobsters alive to 
make the flesh finely, flavored and 
who daily devour the flesh of their 
fellow animals, the ox, the sheep 
and the deer, are not shocked at 
the burning alive of a negro. . 


* k xk 


The papers of recent date tell 
; of a man who was 
Virtue in an honest, upright 
Surgery. citizen until a little 
while ago, when, 

meeting with an accident to his 
head, his entire nature changed 
from a moralman to a criminal. 


Trephining was resorted to, with 
the result that the shattered bones 
were removed from irritating the 
brain, the inflammation subsided, 
and the man became his normal 
self, with no longer a tendency 
toward crime. 

All of which is corroborative of 
the claim made by phrenologists, 
that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and that as the brain is ex- 
ercised, so is character mar.ifested. 
Men and women do not make 
themselves; they are forced into 
life on this planet and occupy 
such bodies as are given them. If 
consulted before birth, no man 
would be born with a tendency 
toward crime, nor to ignorance, 
nor to poverty, and if women 
were asked before birth what bod- 
ies they would prefer, they would 
all engage to have beautiful faces 
and forms. It is well to be chari- 
table toward the erring; if we had 
their bodies we would act as they. 

John Baxter upon seeing a pris- 
oner led by an officer of the law 
to prison, exclaimed, “But for the 
grace of God, there goes John 
Baxter.” In other words, if John 
Baxter had been born with such 
an organization as the culprit, he 
too would be a criminal. 

“O, ye who calmly siiting 
*Neath your own vine and tree, 
Unmoved by cold or hunger, 
Unknowing what they be. 
Unmoved by wrong or passion, 
Or want, since breath ye drew, 


Judge not men strongly tempted— 
They know not what they do. 


“Had ye been in their places, 

Ye would have done the same, 
And felt you could not help it, 
And yet ’tis sin and shame. 

All men will find repentance, 

All need to be forgiven, 

Sinners and those who judge them, 
All need the grace of heaven.” 


Prof. Riddell’s new book “A 


Child of Light,” is a large, well- : 
bound volume of 350 pages, and - 
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OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY 


Raised By a Man Hiding Under 
The Nom de Plume “ Seek- 
ing the Truth.” Reproduced 
From the October Number of 
“Human Nature’ and An- 
swered. 


BY PROF. C. P. HOLT. 


Objection No. 1—“Brain Fibre: 
Every book written upon the sub- 
ject of Phrenology that pretends 
to give any illustrations, never 
fails to put in that old-time cut 
showing the brain fibres as radi- 
ating from the center to the cor- 
tex indirect lines,and you instruct 
to judge the character by the 
length of these lines in any direc- 
tion or in many directions. Now 
all anatomists bear witness to the 
fact that brain fibres are not so 
placed, nor do they radiate froma 
center, but are found in a netted 
mass, apparently without design 
or method. They appear as a tan- 
gled mass of nerves heaped to- 
gether and packed in a shell 
hardly large enough to contain 
it. If this be true, then why do 
you say that we must measure 
character by the length of a fibre 
or bunch of fibresthat have no ex- 
istence?”’ 

Answer: The prelude to this 
series of objections to Phrenology 
indulged in by this captious critic 
is here omitted, because of its 
coarseness and spirit of insult. 
Vituperation is not argument. 

In the prelude the objector 
styles Phrenology a “so-called sci- 
ence.” Webster says that “Sci- 
ence is knowledge. Truth ascer- 
tained,” and this definition exact- 
ly fits Phrenology, which is not “a 
so-called science,” but a veal sci- 
ence, quite as much a science as is 
the science of geology, of chem- 
istry, or astronomy, and being a 
knowledge of man, is the most 


» useful of sciences. 


for $2 is the best value for the. 


money of any book on heredity 


, and prenatal culture in the mar- ' 


` ket For sale here. 
es 
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This objector sets up several 
men of straw, which I now pro- 
ceed to demolish. 

{ In the matter of brain fibre, he 
says: “They do not radiate from a 


center, but are found in a netted 
“#inass, apparently without design 


II 


or method. They appear as a 
tangled mass of nerves heaped 
together and packed in a shell 
hardly large enough to contain it.” 

This may be the case with the 
fibre in our critic’s cranium (shell) 
because there are freaks in nature, 
but that it is not the rule with 
human brains in general, the fol- 
lowing facts bear testimony. 
Probably the best authority on 
this subject is Gray’s Anatomy, 
(pages 785, 786, 787), from which 
I quote: 

“The fibres of the crusta are de- 
rived from the pyramid of the me- 
dulla; which fibres are continued 
upward through the pons to form 
the crusta; they are reinforced in 
their passage around the Sylvian 
Aqueduct from the nuciei pontis 
and from the locus niger. Most 
of the crusta (except the mesial 
fillet) pass into the hemisphere as 
part of the integral capsula, which 
radiate forward, upward and back- 
ward, thus constituting the corona 
radiata,” etc., etc. 

Dr. C. N. Miller, Professor of 
Anatomy in the California Medi- 
cal College, says: ‘‘Brain fibres do 
most certainly radiate from the 
medula; how else could they com- 
municate with the outer world?” 

Professor Nicholas Morgan in 
his learned treatise upon “The 
Skull and Brain,” says, page 113: 
“The brain is an aggregate mass 
of distinguishable parts, each per- 
forming its own function, but all 
being necessary for the complex 
manifestation of mind, for which 
purpose they are all united; and 
the medulla oblongata is the grand 
junction between the cerebro-spi- 
nal centers. Bundles of nerve 
fibres (diverging fibres) arise from 
the pyramidal and olivary bodies, 
which pass through the cerebral 
crura, the pons varolii, the optic 
thalmus, and the corpora striata, 
diverging and increasing greatly 
in bulk in their passage through 
each, so as ultimately to form the 
cerebral hemispheres. Those 
arising from the corpora pyramid- 
alia constitue.the frontal lobe; the’ - 
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other lobes and cerebellum are 
formed of the fibres which are 
sent off by the corpora restiform- 
ia. Another order of fibres (con- 
verging) issue at the peripheral 
terminations of the diverging 
ones, and proceed to the median 
line, thence passing from one hem- 
isphere to the other, thus bring- 
ing them into relation and form- 
ing the commissures of the brain. 
The sympathetic or ganglionic 
system is composed of ganglions, 
united to a cord which is situated 
at each side of the spinal column, 
and gives off fibres that run into 
it, and also sends branches to the 
viscera, by which these parts are 
brought into union with the me- 
dulla oblongata, so asto establish 
a sympathetic relation between 
the different visceral organs.” 
Surely here is testimony enough 
to cause even the “tangled mass 
of nerves heaped together and 
packed in the shell,” set upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Seeking the 
Truth to realize that anatomists do 
recognize and teach the radiation of 
brain fibre from the medulla oblong- 
ata. Thus do we settle the radia- 
tion of brain fibre objection. 
“Objection No. 2—Organs are 
located where brain matter can- 


not be found. Alimentiveness is 
located in front of the ear, imme- 
diately under the zygoma, and is 
thus prevented from showing ef- 
fect of activity or non-activity of 
that organ upon the surface. 

f í Individuality and Size are lo- 
cated over the frontal sinuses, a 
hollow portion of the skull that 
prevents the brain from coming 
near enough to the surface to af- 
fect the external appearance. The 


sinuses may be very large or en-. 


tirely absent, so that the external 
expression of the locality of Indi- 
viduality and Size is at best not a 
sure sign of the condition of the 
organ and certainly should not be 
trusted in forthe! purpose of read- 
ingcharacter.” 

Answer: The trouble with this 
objection is that it lacks fact, and 
the objector; does not know the 
location of phrenological organs. 
The organ of Alimentiveness is 
not located “immediately under the 
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zygoma,” but lies adove that arch. 
Scientific phrenologists are not ig- 
norant of anatomy, and have in 
no case located brain organs be- 
low the supra-orbital plate. Drs. 
Gall and Spurtzheim were the best 
anatomists in Europe. 

As for the frontal sinuses pre- 
venting an estimate of Individu- 
ality and Size, the sinuses never 
appear in children under twelve 
years, and a knowledge of temper- 
ament will always enable the ex- 
aminer to judge of the size of the 
sinuses. Following on this line 
our objector mentions “Amative- 
ness, Secretiveness, Tune and Cal- 
culation as being difficult to esti- 
mate because of heavy muscles 
which might be mistaken for 
brain.” 

Phrenology, while a positive 
and demonstrable science, is not 
mathematical; neither is geology, 
but both sciencesare deductive, 
and results are based upon estima- 
tion. In judgiug of character the 
scientific phrenologist takes into 
consideration the,entire man, from 
head to foot. If the temperament 
be fine, andthe skull thin, and the 
bones small, the muscles mentioned 
by our critic as covering Tune, 
etc., will also be thin, and vice 
versa, SO it becomes the easiest 
thing in the world for the skilled 
phrenologist to estimate the size 
of brain organs lying beneath 
muscles, thick or thin. 

The objections to phrenology 
raised by Mr. Seeking the Truth 
are ancient and feeble. They are 
straw men. I have demolished 
them. O: P. Horr. 


Phrenology is the only true 
science of the mind, and the 
world’s thinkers are recognizing 
its claims. 

Teachers and professors in our 
colleges are taking up the study, 
The leading medical men now ac- 
ceptit. After attacking it on all 
sides they have found the science 
invulnerable. 


Waste not, want not. 
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Our Clubbing Offer for 1901, 


Human Nature, separate, one 
year - : - $ 50 
Phrenological Journal - - 1 00 
Dr. Burke’s Health Magazine.1 00 
Total - - - $2 50 
If ordered together, discount 70 
$i 80 
YOU can save 70 cents by send- 
ing $1.80 for the above three mag- 
azines one year to Prof. Haddock, 
1020 Market street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
A-T his offer closes January 31, 
Igol. 


We expect a good number of 
new and renewed subscriptions 
for rgo1. 

Next year HUMAN NATURE will 
be better than ever, and will come 
to you every month during 1901 
for 50 cents. 

Now is the time to read and 
study hnman nature and subscribe 
for HUMAN NATURE, 50 cents per 
year, or club with us for some 
other paper and obtain them in 
total for less than publisher's 
price. 


The Tories of England have long 
complained that the Liberals and 
Radicals were ‘‘Americanizing 
British Institutions.” In some 
respects this is true. The ‘‘Rads’ 
are certainly progressive. During 


our stay in England we saw very | 


few men wearing ‘“stove-pipe 
hats”—not even in London. The 
Lord Dundreary whiskers have 
also gone out of fashion, which 
were so “English, you know.” 
Democratic billy hats and imperial 
whiskers are now in fashion, and 
what is yet more surprising, the 
American drug store with its so- 
da fountains and best display of 
toilet furnishings are in vogue. 


This latterinstitution will certainly 
not improve,but destroy the health 
of the British maidens. 


Photographs. 

Our charges for reading by pho- 
tograph are the same as for per 
sonal examinetions. See third col- 
umn, 16th page, this number. 


Send 25 cents for our package of 
new literature. 
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Private Students. 


Professor Haddock is now ready 
to receive students for PRIVATE in- 
struction any day. 

In a professional course he guar- 
antees to teach any one of ordi- 
nary intelligenee how to read 
character scientifically and accu- 
rately. 

Proor.—Last Summer Professor 
Brinkler had received no instruc- 
tion how to read character until 
he came to HUMAN NATURE Office, 
but in one month at two lessons 
per day he mastered the funda- 
mental principles of the science 
and became such a good reader 
that we left himin sole charge of 
the office during our stay in Eu- 
rope for four months, and he cer- 
tainly sustained his position. 

Come and take our private 
course of 50 lessons for $50. Indi- 
vidual instruction costs more ‘than 
class instruction, but it is worth it. 

Some traveling Phrenologists 
doexceedingly well, and make $10 
to $20 per day. 


Join our evening class in Phren- 
ology, Thursday, Japuary toth at 
8 o'clock p. m, 
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The greatest enemies to America 
are those so-called Americans who 
preach and practice a policy of 
hate—racial and class hatred. As 
American citizens the Irish need 
not hate the English or the Eng- 
lish hate the Irish. 

Why should the French and 
Germans hate each other, or why 
should any of the races hate the 
Hebrew? Are we not all Ameri- 
cans? Do not we boast of our free- 
dom, of our liberty? Are we not 
all equal in the spirit of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Possrsses EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for 
presenting to its readers lines of thought 
and ivestigation as yet undertaken by no 
other magazine. 

Oriental Religions, their relation to 
Christian Doctrines. 

Esoteric Sciences, their practical bear- 
ing and connection with the exact sci- 
ences, 

Biology. the origin and unfoldment of 
life in its higher and occult, as well as 
its more material phases, treated in such 
a manner as to be of invaluable help to 
the student. 
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A Continued Line of Instructions for 
fndividual development, 

Solar Biology and Astrology will re- 
ceive special attention, 

Occult Significance of Color. Tone and 
Quality of prevailing zodiacal signs con- 
sidered in each numbher. 

This collection of rare and interesting 
material will be handsomely covered 
each molnth in the color of the prevail- 
ing zodiacal sign, and no time or expense 
will be sparad to make this journal one 
of the leading periodicals of the day. 

H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 

Annnal subecription $l. 50, rample 
copy 15cts. Address, 

Esoreric PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, Cair. 


Enormous Increase of Sales with 
: - BANKERS 


Nearly every 
_ Commercial 
Ze, and 
Savings Bank 
‘ are using 
THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS 
They are also used exclusively in 
the Telegraph Dept. of the Southern 
Pacific Co. Also usel  exclusuvely 
by Wilshire-Brison-Wolff Co., Gun- 
unison, Booth & Bartnett, Brainard C. 
Brown (Court Reporter.) 
We Rent New Typewriters. 
Catalogue Free. 
L. & M. ALEXANDER & CO. 
110 Montgomery St., S. F. 
Branches: Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


SANTA FE ROUTE 
Overland Express 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


PULLMAN 


PALACE AND UPHOLSTERED TOURIST CARS 


LEAVE FOR DENVER, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO AND THE EAST. 
TAKE MARKET STREET FERRY AT 9 A. M. 


Personally 


Conducted Tourist Excursions 


Leave three times each week in Pullman Vestibuled Tourist Cars and are exceedingly popular with the 


traveling public. 


The principal cities of the East are reached by them and the service is all that counts 


for comfort and convenience is almost equal to the Palace cars. The cars are finished in mahogany 


lighteried with Pintsch gas and a Porter is in charge to attend to the wants of passengers. Plenty of 


clean linen is provided and the beds are very comfortable. 


A handsome folder, describing the service in 


detail, may be had for the asking at the Company’s Office, 641 Market Street. 


Valley Road 


Between Stockton, Fresno, Hanford, Visalia, Tulare and Bakersfield, furnishes a good local train service 
San Francisco Ticket Office, 


Telephone Private Exchange 33 


268 Market Street, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Beh. Why you should read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Because it isa bright, up-to-date expo- 
nent of Human Nature, 

Because it will help you to understand 
yourself and others. 

Because it exposes to view the mental 
machinery of public men and women. 

Because its Child Culture Department 
helps mothers to understand the :harac- 
ter and needs of each child. 

Because it will interest you intensely. 

Single copy, 10 cents; one year, $1.00; 
mailed free. Address 27 E 2tst street, 
New York. 


WILEY BROS. 


New and......., 
Second-Hand 


Furniture. 


.. Upholstering in all its branches 
931 MISSION STREET 
Bet. Fifth and Sixth - San Francisco 


—o— 


SHADES, 25c each. 

OIL CLOTHS, 25c. per yard. 

NEW ANTIQUE SETS, $10.00, 
DOUBLE HAIR MATTRESSES, §7.00 


FINEST 


Russian and 


Hamma Turkish Baths 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
Sole Right for the Pacific 
Ccast for Lipper’s Patent 
CARBOLIC ACID, STEEL 
—BRINE BATHS 
Electric, Sulphur and other Medi- 
coted Baths. 


Elaborately Equipped for 
Both Ladies and Gentlemen. 
11 and 13 GRANT AVENUE 
San Francisco 
E. BURNS, Prop. 


HUMAN NATURE 
50c. per year 
Allen Haddock, ED. & PROP. 


1020 MARKET ST., 
S. F. CAL. 


HUMAN NATURE 


HEALTH 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the 
cause and cure of diseases. Price, $1.00 
per year. 

Teaches hygiene, diet, sechno-ther- 
apy, hydro-therapy and common-sense 
methods of getting and keeping good 
health. Directs attention to unrecog- 
nized gluttony and superstitious faith 
in the power of drugs tocure. Consid- 
ers disease a penalty for disobeying 
Nature’s laws, and advocates Nature as 
the real healing power. 


Fdited by W. P. Burke, M. D., at 
DR. BURKE’S SANATARIUM 


Altruria, Sonoma County, Cal. 


The Popular Photographer 3% 


8 Sixth Stret, San Francisco. 


Fine Cabinet Photographs from $1.00 per dozen 
upwards 
A Crayon Portrait Free with every dozen Cabi- 
nets from $2 00 upwards. 


CHILDR&N’S PHOTOGRAPHS A SPECIALTY 


MILL VALLEY 


Tamalpais Scenic Railway - 


Commencing Aprii 22, 1900 
WEEK DAY3 
Leave SAN FRANCISCO via Sancelito Perry— 
9:30 A. M. 1:45 P.M. 5:15 P.M. 


Leave TAVERN of TAMALPAIS— 
S7:10 A. M. 1:40 P. M., 4:2) P. M. 


*This train will not be run until additiosn to 
to Tavern are completed. 


SUNDAYS 
Leave SAN FRANCI3CO— 
8, CO, 9:00, 16:00, 11:00 A. M, 1.30, 2:30 P. M. 


Leave TAVERN of TAMALPAIS— 
10:14 11:0 A. M. 1:30. 2:30, 4:00. 6:10r. M. 


Tickets can be purchased at the Sau- 
salito Ferry, North end of Union Ferry 
Depot Foot of Market St., S. F. 

$1.40 


FARE Round Trip From 


San Francisco 


Tavoit Cale —— 


and ICE CREAM PARLORS 
16 and 18 Eddy Street, 
San Francisco. 
The most popular Coffee House 


in the city. 


G. C. LARSEN, Prop. 


Get the Best! 
Price’s Magazine of Psychology. 


Devoted to Psychic, Scientific and 
Philosophic Research, particularly to 
the Law of Health and Longevity. 


Seeks truth, exposes frauds, endea 


vors to extend the science of Psychol- , 


ogy and Metaphysical Healing on a 
lofty plane. You can’t afford to be with- 
out its teaching. Subscription:price $1 
per annum for Igoo. Sample copy toc. 
Published on the first of every month 
by Dr. W. R. Price’s SANITARIUM 
AND SChOol OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
For full information address 


Dr. W. R. PRICE, L.L. B. Ph. D., 
Editor. 309 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. CYRUS R. TEED <Koresh) 


(Founder of Koreshanty) 


The Scientific, Religious and Social 
Revolutionist, publishes 


THE FLAMING SW5RD 


The only unique Journal in the world, 
only paper devoted to Universology. 
The greatest scientific discoveries and 
achivements of modern times, 

Astronomical Sciences the basis of 
Koreshau Theology, Astro-Biology and 
Social Theocracy. Sixteen page weekly 
$1.00 per year. Sample free. 


Guiding Star Publishing House. 
6308 Wentworth Ave,, Chicago, Ill 


OUT OF 
THE OLD RUT. 


:0: 

All who wish to read the #ue 
characterof all kinds of men, women 
and children, and understand the 
fundamental sources of vitality, 
health, memory, will, concentra- 
tion, thought, energy, etc., etc., 
can do so by reading 


Human Faculty. 


81.00 per Year, 10 Cents a Copy 
Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
L. A. VAUGHT, Publisher, 
317 Inter-Ocean Bullding, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have sold a good many of Riddell’s pook 
“HUMAN NATURE EXPLAINED.” Ancther 
supply has just reached us. It is a new illustrated 
treatise on Human Science for the People. 140 
pages. $1.50, postage paid. H. N. Office. 


HOME LIFE pee daar Kansas. A 


clean monthly 
paper devoted to Home, Health and Progress. It 
ought to be read in eyery family. Will be sent six 
mouths FREE, with each yearly subscription to 
THIS PUBLICATION. Address ‘ HoME Lire.” 
Kingman, Kansas. a 


OCCULT TRUTHS, $1 Per Year 
Chas, W. Smiley, Washington, D. C, 
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WORKS ON PHRENQLOGY. 


The New Illustrated Self-instructor in Phrenology, 
Physiology and Physiognomy. Containing over 
1100 illustrations; $i. 

Constitution of Man. Considered in Relation to 
External Objects. George Combe; 436 pages; 
illustrated with 20 engravings; $1.25. 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied. 
Price, $1.25. 

Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenology. Illustrated; 
cloth, 170 pages; $i. 
How to Read Character. 
tions; cloth, $1.25. 

Harmony of Phrenology. 10 cents. 

The Temperaments. By D. H. Jacques, M. D. 
350 pages; 150 illustrations; cloth, $1.50. 

Catechism of Phrenology. 50 cents. 

Indications of Character in the’ Head and Face. 
66 pages; 30 illustrations; 25 cents, 

Phrenology and tne Scriptures, by Rev. Jobn 
Pierpont. ro cents. 

Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, includ- 
ing the Management of Youth. Price, $1. 

Education of the Feelings and Affections. $1.50. 

Natural Laws of Man. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Human Science, or Phrenology; Its Principles, 
Proofs, Faculties, Organs, Temperaments, Com- 
binations, Conditions, Teachings, Philosophies, 
etc., as applied to Health; its Value, Laws, 
Functions, Organs, Means, Preservation, Res- 
toration, etc.; Mental Philosophy, Human and 
Self-Improy ement, Civilization, Home, Country, 
Commerce, Rights, Duties, Ethics, etc.; God, 
His Existance, Attributes, Laws, Worship, Nat- 
ural Theology, etc.; Immortality, its Evidences, 


Igl pages; 172 illustra- 


Conditions, Relations to time, Rewards, Punish- 
ments, Sin, Faith, Prayer, etc.; Intellect, Mem- 
ory, Juvenile and Self Education, Literature, 
Mental Discipline, the Senses, Arts, Avocations; 
a Perfect Life, etc. One large volume, 1211 
pages, containing 214 illustrations, by O. S. 
Fowler; $3. 

The Phrenological Miscellany. 
350 illustrations; cloth, $1.60. 

Choice of Pursuits; or, What to do and Why. De- 
scribing Seventy-five Trades and Professions, 
andthe Temperaments and Talents equired for 
each. Also, How to Educate on Phrenological 
Principles, each man for his proper work. Wo- 
gether with Portraits and Biographies of more 
than One Hundred successful thinkers and 
workers. New edition, revised and enlarged; 
680 pages; full page portrait of author, Nelson 
Sizer; cloth, $2. 

Forty Years in Phrenology. Embracing Recol- 
lections of History, Anecdotes and . Experience, 
by Nelson Sizer; 20 illustrations; 413 pages. 
$1.50. 

The Science of Mind Applied to Teaching, by U. 
J. Hoffman; 379 pages; 100 illustrations; $1.50. 

Short Talks on Character Building. Illustrated 
with Plates, Portraits and Sketches; 250 pages; 
cloth; $i. 

How to Study Character. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Reminiscences of Spurzheim and Combe. 

WORKS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 

How to Study Strangers by the Temperament, 

* Face and Head. 70 cents. 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character as man 
ifested through Temperament and External 
Forms. Former price $5, now $3. ` 


368 pages; over 


$1. 


'‘How to Read Character;’’ an illustrated Lecture given before 
the Professors and Students of the California Medical Col- 


lege, 


Send Stamp for 


by Prof. Allen Haddock. 


Price, 10 cents. 


Extended Catalogue of Books. 


Above all you should take our Mail Course in Phrenological Lessons, 


Our twenty-seven type-written lessons (if thoroughly mastered) will enable any intelligent person 


to accurately read character. 


They are the result of a life study of phrenologcial science, and its essence in a nutshell. 


This 


course was formerly sold for $25, but the price has been reduced to $5, if taken in one package. 


Professor Haddock, 


1020 MARKET ST. = 


-A9 SAN FRANCISO 
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The Key to Magnetic Healing, 


Comprising the History of Mag- 
netic Healing, the Theories 
of Vital Magnetism, Mental 
Science, Hypnotism and Tvl- 
epathy and the practice of 
Magnetic Healing. 


A Handbook for Ministers, Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Teachers, Stu- 
dents, Business Men, Nurses, 
Mechanics, Farmers and ev- 
erybody keeping abreast of 
the times. 


By Prof. J. H. STRASSER. 


Assisted by Dr. Emilie Strasser. 
Price, $5. 


This work brings the whole sub- 
ject before the forum of exact sci- 
ence, logical reasoning and com- 
mon sense. No mystery, no con- 
fusion, no superstition left. The 
fundamental principle of magnetic 
healing fully demonstrated. Con- 
tains a very interesting history, 
the most advanced theory, and the 
correct practice of magnetic heal- 
ing. Surpasses by far all books 
and “mail courses” ever published 
on this subject. It is worth its 
weight in gold. It is “par excel- 
lence” the book for intelligent 
people, and the most valuable 
book for every family library. 

It sets the reader thinking, and 
leads hin to entirely new and 
higher views about his own body 
and mind and shows him how to 
get well and how to keep well. 
No matter whether you intend to 
make a practice of magnetic heal- 
ing or not, you should not neg- 
lect to acquire knowledge and un- 
derstanding. This study will ben- 
efit you. No matter how many 
other books you may have already 
read on this subject, this surpasses 
them all, for it is the first work 
ever published, which gives a full 
and thorough understanding of 
this science. Buy it, andthe money 
spent for it will prove to be the 
best investment of your life. 

It is not a large book by any 
means, but it is multum in parvo, 
or much in little. 

On sale at Human NATURE of- 
fice. 


Human NATURĘ for igor will 
deal more with the psychic, or 
soul side of life, than hitherto. 
The soul is physician to the body, 
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MUSCLE ROLLER 


For bringing Blood and Life to 
Weak Parts and building up any 
part of the body by SELF-Mas- 
SAGE. 

The Roller for Bowels, a good 
seller, with directions, $1.50; large 
book, ro cents extra. 


LEW. B. DOUGLAS, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


379 Parrott Building, Emporium 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“NOW”? 
A Journal of informations. 


Monthly, 50 cents per year. 

The purpose of “Now” is to educate 
and assist in the development of all the 
higher facuities; to lead man through 
obedience to Spiritual Law, to Health 
Happiness and Success. The fundat 
mental principles of all the different 
schools of Mental Science and Psychic 
societies are elucidated in the belief that 
Truth is in all. 

Send for sample copy. 

The editor of “Now” is a practical 
Psychometrist of 25 years practice. He 
will give from a letter, a Character 
Reading for §2, or a rep!y to three ques- 
tions for $1. He gives advice on mat- 
ters of business, health or any of the af- 
fairs of life. Address, 


HENRY HARRISON BROWN 
Sleeper Hall, 2d St., San Jose, Cal. 
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TWO Reasons WHY 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


Prof. Allen Haddock 


To give you a correct Phrenologi- 
cal delineation of character. 
(1) Because he has had fourteen 


years steady practice in San Fran 


cisco. 

(2) He is rcognized as an au- 
thority upon Phrenology by all 
eminent Phrenologists in America 
and England. 


A Phrenological examination 
made by Professor Haddock will 
describe your NATURAL, adapta- 
tion to the business, trade or pro- 
fession you are best fitted for, and 
if you tollow such vocation you 
will be successful. 

There are natural physicians, 
ministers, commercial men, me- 
chanics, artists, musicians, auth- 
ors, inventors, lawyers, statesmen, 
etc. 


Are YOU in your right sphere? 
If not a phrenological examination 
will place you there. Are you 
contemplating marriage? Thenin 
that case you should not fail to 
learn from Prof. Haddock the tem- 
perament in the opposite sex best 
suited to yourown. Are you ill? 
The examination will includ- 
priceless advice upon health. 

Phrenological Examination, $1. 

Chart, $1 extra. 


Complete type-written analysis, 
5.0. 
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